PRISON-----PRITZWALK.

absence of any need for change, and the
whole scheme dropped for eleven years, to
be revived again by the earnest enthusiasm
of a single individual. In 1791 Bentham
published a work, in which he constructed
(on paper) a model prison, which he called
the Panopticon. Next year he proposed
himself to construct the building in reality.
His ideal prison was not unlike Howard's;
but Bentham trusted greatly to publicity
and free communication between criminals
and the public for the protection of the in-
mates from oppression. In 1794 the govern-
ment adopted his scheme, but the construc-
tion of the prison was put off till 1810, when
Sir Samuel Romilly moved parliament to
take up the matter once more. This time
it was pushed to a successful issue; and in
1811 was erected the famous penitentiaiy
of Millbank, virtually on Howard's plans,
and destined to be the precursor of the
modern prison. This was only the beginning
of reform, and the credit of carrying it on
is largely due to thePrisonDiscipliue Society,
and to Mr. Buxton and Mrs. Fry, its leading
members. The latter began her work at
Newgate in 1813, and found that prison in
a state as bad as can be imagined. Among
the prisoners themselves she effected a re-
formation, perhaps only temporary; but
among the public her efforts inaugurated a
desire for improvement which resulted in
the abolition of all such scandals. In 1824:
and 1825 the legislature passed important
acts for the regulation of prisons, containing
provisions for moral and sanitary care of
prisoners, separation of the sexes, &c. The
use of irons was partially forbidden, and
separate cells for each prisoner recommended.
These laws, though not carried out to the
letter at first, were very helpful to future
reformers. In 1831 a committee of the
House of Commons reported in favour of
separate cells in all cases, and this suggestion
was adopted. The gradual work of modern-
izing prisons then went on until the cessation
of transportation to New South Wales in
1840 and the general defects of this system
rendered it necessary to look out for new
ways of disposing of the criminal population.
The chief features of the new scheme now
brought into operation consisted of the fol-
lowing: (1) Separate confinement in a peni-
tentiary for a short period; (2) hard prison
labour in some public work; and (3) trans-
portation with ticket-of-leave. Tor the first
of these forms of punishment the existing
prisons were used; for the second, which

really came in place of the former system
of wholesale transportation, public work was
found at Portland, Dartmoor, and Ports-
mouth. The third was not successful. The
colonies refused to receive the ticket-of-leave
men, and these had ultimately to be liberated
at home. At present the system of im-
prisonment in Britain stands thus: "When
the convict is sentenced for a period of two
years or less, tbe punishment is technically
termed imprisonment. The criminal passes
the time in a local prison, where he lives in
solitary confinement and works at the tread-
wheel for a month; if his conduct is good
he receives marks which entitle him to im-
proved conditions as the close of his term
approaches. Penal servitude is the title
applied to terms of imprisonment which
exceed two years. It is passed in a convict
prison, and is divided into three periods.
The first lasts nine months, is one of solitary
confinement, and during it the convict is set
to work at some industry. The second
period is also distinguished by cellular isola-
tion, but the convict works along with others
under the supervision of warders at one of
the great convict prisons such as Portland
or Dartmoor, where their labour results to
the public advantage. The final period
is that of release on ticket-of-leave, during
which the convict is obliged to report him-
self at intervals to the police, and is gener-
ally tinder strict supervision. See also Pun-
ishment.
Prisoners of War are persons captured
from the enemy in time of war. In ancient
times prisoners of war became the slaves of
their captors, and even yet it is a recognized
principle among nations that all the inhabi-
tants of a vanquished town, state, or nation
become the absolute property of the victors,
though it is hardly necessary to say that the
principle is now no longer acted upon by
civilized nations. Prisoners of war are now
generally either kept until the war is over,
released on parole, or exchanged for prison-
ers taken by the other side.
Prisrend', PHISRENDI, a town of European
Turkey, in Albania, 80 miles east of Scutari.
It is the residence of a pasha, and the seat
of a Greek metropolitan and a Catholic
bishop, and is one of the richest towns in
Turkey, manufacturing large quantities of
weapons, pottery, glass, &c. Pop. 39,000.
Pritzwalk (prits'valk), a town of Prussia,
in the government and 66 miles north-west
of Berlin. Brewing and distilling are car-
ried on. Pop. 6089.